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compulsion, especially in the case of adults, and shrank above
all from building up a system of what might in some other
countries have developed into compulsory detention camps.
It limited its activity to providing courses which might be
expected to have some bearing on the unemployed person's
capacity and availability for wage-paid work. The success of
the courses in this regard would be their own best advertise-
ment.

In 1925, for instance, when it found itself up against the
problem of prolonged unemployment in special areas, the
ministry started voluntary centres, both day and residential,
so as to increase miners' chances of finding remunerative work
in less depressed areas. A six months' course at an expensive
training centre would fit a few of the most promising for entry
into some new skilled trade. Or a shorter term at a cheaper
reconditioning or educational centre might make the least fit
less unfit for heavy unskilled labour. It naturally proved easier
to sell the former than the latter.

The longer the duration of unemployment, the more import-
ant this problem became. And the obligation to attend centres
of one type or another therefore bulked more largely in the
unemployment assistance legislation of 1934 than in the un-
employment insurance scheme.

The slowness with which the Ministry of Labour developed
this side of its work may perhaps be attributed partly to the
baffling bigness of the pre-war task, partly to the slowness
with which Britons reconciled themselves to the impossibility
of avoiding it and partly to the recognition that the civilian
youth service camps of continental Europe and North America
were less appropriate in combating secular structural unem-
ployment than in meeting an acute cyclical depression. But
another very important factor was the lack of experience on
which to build. And it was one of the redeeming features of
Britain's last great cyclical depression that it elicited a wealth
of experiment along just these lines where it was most needed.
The very crisis of 1931, with its drastic cuts in the public
social services, elicited an outburst of voluntary community